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GOOD BUG 


We are happy 
that the germ 


of 
CHRISTMAS CHEER 


is still the 
world’s fore- 
most carrier 
of good will 
—may it 
flourish and 
multiply. 


It thrives on 


“Nilsen’s 
O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
for‘‘O.K.”’ pro- 
tects the flowers | 
that spread this 
season's good 
cheer. 
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Try it 


The best protective cover- 
ing yet discovered for 
TABLES and FLOORS 
at Flower Shows— 


Brownskin 


Resilient, moistureproof, 
waterproof, very tough 
and flexible. Used and 
highly recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 
Ask for Samples 
ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 














The Aiken Nurseries 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 














FOR HARDY STOCK 


send to 
New England’s Coldest Nursery 
May We Send Our Catalog? 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
Derr. H BARRE, VT. 
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AN EVERGREEN COTONEASTER 


T is not easy to choose a “‘best’’ variety in any group of 
plants, but among the cotoneasters of the evergreen type, 
probably Cotoneaster salicifolia floccosa would rank high, 
judging at least from the way it grows in Massachusetts. The 
bush is characterized by its slender arching branches which are 
well covered with narrow willow-like, dark green leaves of a 
wrinkled and leathery texture. This foliage naturally takes on 
a dark color in Winter in some situations. 

Aside from the evergreen feature this cotoneaster is a valu- 
able ornamental for its pure white flowers that are borne along 
the stem in flat clusters somewhat after the manner of a 
spirea. The fruits are not large but their bright red color 
contrasting with the glossy green foliage makes the plant 
attractive even through the Christmas season. 

The height of this shrub naturally varies with the climate, 
four feet being the average in New England but farther south 
and in California the plants grow much more rapidly. Like 
so many good shrubs that have found their way into Ameri- 
can gardens through the Arnold Arboretum, this one is still 
practically unknown but it is almost sure to eventually be- 
come popular because of its decorative value and hardiness. 


PLACE MARKERS FOR CHRISTMAS 


£ Christmas dinner table will not be complete without 
place markers. They offer a chance for much originality. 
Some persons make a marker from little cellophane doilies to 
which are fastened sprigs of evergreens, black alder berries, 
and a card. The materials may be tied through holes in the 
doily with ribbon or wire. Another place marker consists of a 
small poinsettia plant growing in a two-and-one-quarter-inch 
pot, the pot being covered with black oilcloth, tied with red 
ribbon, and a card attached. 

A substitute for the conventional Christmas card may be a 
home-made card, using, perhaps, the face of another card or 
suitable paper, and inside the message written around a packet 
of homegrown seed or a choice variety obtained from the 
seed store. One should paste the packet to the card. 

Twigs may be made to sparkle by dipping them in very 
thin white paint and covering them at once with ‘‘metallics,’’ 
carried by hardware stores, or with flakes of mica. 





Sutton’s Ostrich Plume Asters 
Seed Packets, 60c and 35¢ 


Special Offer of 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 
and Sutton’s 1934 Catalogue 


for $1.25 


Here is your opportunity to get acquainted 
with Sutton’s Seeds — England’s Best — 
the kind known and grown all over the 
world because of their superior quality 
and loveliness. The big 1934 Catalogue is 
also a complete guide to flower growing. 
Alone, it costs 35 cents. For $1.25 (Inter- 
national Money Order) we will send you 
the Catalogue and packets of four choice 
varieties of Sutton’s Seeds, including: 
LAVATERA (Mallow) — Sutton’s Loveliness. 
Deep rose-pink with bronzy foliage. 
PHLOX DRUMMONDII — Sutton’s Purity. 
Sweet-scented and perpetual flowering. 


ANTIRRHINUM—Sutton’s Intermediate Orange 
King. (Scarlet Flame) The most vivid flame 
color in Snapdragons. 
VERBENA—Sutton’s Giant Royal Blue. White 
eye. A new, rich, royal blue. 

These four packets represent outstanding vari- 
eties which cannot fail to delight all who 
grow them. In the Catalogue you will also 
find many varieties of flowers, seeds of which 
can be. had only from Sutton & Sons, Ltd. Send 

your order today. 
SUTTON & SONS, Ltd. 
Dept. C-11 Reading, England 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 








Gypsophila paniculata var: pacifica 
PINK BABY’S BREATH 
Field plants 75 cents each 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 


OLIVE BELCHES Catalog of distinctive plants 





Re-forest burned-over 
Black Locust acres; replant bare 


Red Pine — . ae ae = 
+4 ills wi rees tha 

Black Pine grow into safe, sure 

White Spruce _ profits. 

Norway Spruce Write today for special 


Fall prices. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
60 Church Street New York City 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 
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HEDERA CONGLOMERATA 
The Dwarfest of All Ivies 

A wonderful small indoor plant. Oan be 

planted in the rock garden too. 

In 2%-in. pots: 2 for $1.00 or larger 
plants $1.00 each postpaid 


MIDDELEER INC. NURSERIES 
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Japanese Trained Trees Shown in Boston 


NE of the unusual features of the Autumn flower show 
held in Boston was the collection of dwarf trained trees 
shown by Mr. and Mrs. Larz Anderson of Boston. These 
trees came originally from Japan. Mr. Anderson admired 
them exceedingly when he was ambassador there and obtained 
them for his estate in Brookline, where they are now highly 
prized. Most of the trees are of Chamecyparis obtusa nana, 
there being a few Japanese maples. A Japanese expert cares for 
the trees and keeps them trimmed and trained in picturesque 
shapes. Several of the trees are 200 years old; one, at least, 
is 300 years old. 

In the training of dwarf trees in Japan the natives some- 
times go into the mountains and ravines to select suitable 
young trees, which they begin to train in their natural habitat. 
The person training them makes many visits during the season 
and after a year or two the plants are uprooted and all por- 
tions of the shoots that are not wanted are cut away. 

The training of plants growing in pots requires much 
skill. The trunks and branches are twisted and tied with soft 
copper wire or twine. Sometimes a longitudinal cut is made 
around the trunk or branch to make it easier to twist, but 
this is done so as not to make a scar which would greatly 


reduce the value of a specimen. Often potted trees are in 
valuable jardinieres. The character of the trees, too, may be 
enhanced by bending them over stones. It is the Japanese 
custom to change the soil in the pots every Spring, but very 
little fertilizer is used in the soil, possibly a small portion of 
manure. An ample amount of drainage is put in the bottom 
of the pots or jardinieres. Potted specimens may be of pine, 
cedar, the so-called ‘‘hiba,’’ oak, plum, wisteria, maple, cherry 
and azalea. 


Chicago Cactus Society’s Officers 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Cactus 
Society on October 29, the following officers were elected: 
President, Frank K. Balthis; vice-president, A. W. Sowa; 
secretary-treasurer, R. J. Mohr; recording secretary, Mrs. 
P. T. Dawson. The object of this society is to study cacti 
and other succulents from all parts of the world, utilizing the 
large collection at the Garfield Park Conservatory for com- 
parison and observation. It was voted to make the conserva- 
tory the official headquarters and to hold all meetings there on 
the last Sunday of each month. About 100 members have 
been enrolled, and it is expected that this number will be 





Some of the trained Japanese trees in the remarkable exhibit made by Mr. and Mrs. Larz Anderson 
at the recent Autumn flower show in Boston, Mass., were 200 years old 
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greatly increased as soon as news of the organization becomes 
more generally known. The dues are $1.00 per year. 


Satan Wins Dahlia Contest 


The mammoth scarlet dahlia known as Satan was the final 
winner in the popularity contest conducted at the New York 
Botanical Garden week by week throughout October when 
the dahlias were at their height. The plant whose magnificence 
brought 313 votes to this favorite stood nearly a foot above 
all the others. 

Kathleen Norris, which opened its first big pink blossom 
October 15, won the contest that day by a large margin, but 
the following Sunday just barely came out ahead of a bushy 
plant of Bonnie Belmont, which was quite covered with 
yellow flowers. 

Monmouth Champion, which ranks in the orange class of 
dahlias, with yellow and coppery tones combined, won third 
place for popularity. An unquestionable winner the first 
week-end of the contest, it took second place October 7 and 8 
and then was superseded by plants just coming into bloom. 

Chautauqua Salute, one of the finest of the white dahlias 
on display, won attention each week of the contest, and 
ranked second under Kathleen Norris October 14 and 15. 

Snowdrift, another fine white flower of formal style, and 
Jersey’s Dainty, an incurved cactus type, were close behind 
their white running-mate, Chautauqua Salute. Christmas 
Candy, of red and white, also received many votes, but a 
majority of these were from children who visited the show 
with their parents. 


A Cactus Club in New Mexico 


An organization was formed recently in Roswell, N. M., 
to be known as the Roswell Cactus Club. This organiza- 
tion has three main purposes—preservation of native cacti 
and desert succulents, enactment and enforcement of a law 
protecting native wild plants, increasing interest in native 
cacti and succulents. 

Any person interested in these fantastic plants and living 
in or in the vicinity of Roswell, is eligible for membership. 
The annual dues are one dollar, which includes admission to 
all exhibits and lectures. 

This organization promises to be of greatest interest to 
all students of this great unlimited clan of plant life. Addi- 
tional information may be obtained by writing Jack D. 
Whiteman of Roswell, N. M. 


A Course for Prospective Florists 


The Michigan State College offers an eight weeks’ course 
in floriculture beginning January 2, 1934. The course is 
designed to give an intensive practical training in the funda- 
mentals of greenhouse management and retail store manage- 
ment for persons who are entering the various branches of 
floriculture and those already employed at the business who 
are desirous of improving their status and wish to attain 
some knowledge of the technical details concerned in the 
management of an up-to-date establishment. A prospectus of 
the course may be obtained by addressing R. W. Tenny, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


With the Rock Garden Societies 


The rock garden school planned out by the Central States 
unit of the American Rock Garden Society has aroused much 
interest. It is the purpose of the secretary, Mr. Stuart Alberg, 
to begin the school in the South about March 1 and work 
north with the season. At each demonstration a rock garden 
will be built and the principles of construction explained. 

The officers of this group are: President, J. J. Grullemans, 
Mentor, Ohio; vice-president, A. V. Keller, Des Moines, 
Iowa; secretary, Stuart Alberg, Madison, Wis.; and treasurer, 
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W. A. Toole, Baraboo, Wis.; the board of directors being 
Harry Russell, Des Moines, Iowa, chairman; Mrs. Clyde W. 
Beach, Barretts, Mo.; E. D. Richards, Kansas City, Mo.; and 
C. T. Hilmers, De Witt, Iowa. Persons interested in this 
society may correspond with any one of the foregoing. 

The rock garden movement in the East is advancing as 
well. This organization was initiated by Mrs. Dorothy 
Hansell, editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle of America. She 
likewise is a very active member of the committee on organiza- 
tion mentioned in the December 1 Horticulture. 


New England Gladiolus Society 


At a recent meeting of the New England Gladiolus Society 
at Horticultural Hall in Boston, Mass., the Rev. G. Edgar 
Folk of Andover, Mass., was elected president. The vice- 
presidents chosen represent the various sections as follows: 


Western Massachusetts, A. A. Arenius, Longmeadow 
Eastern Massachusetts, A. Claude Scott, East Weymouth 
Maine, H. L. Maynard, South Gardiner 
New Hampshire, Lawrence C. Ellery, Keene 
Vermont, Wilmer E. Gove, Burlington 
Rhode Island, Fred P. Webber, Newport 
Connecticut, Dr. H. W. Stevens, Waterbury 
The secretary-treasurer is Clark W. Brown of Ashland, 


Mass. The following have been made honorary members: 
A. L. Stephen, Waban; Charles F. Fairbanks, Florida; S. E. 
Spencer, Woburn; Dr. S. Irving Moody, Brockton; Frank O. 
Shepardson, Mansfield; William Edwin Clark, Sharon; 
Edward I. Farrington, Weymouth Heights; Eugene N. 
Fischer, Sharon; L. Merton Gage, Natick, and Clark W. 
Brown, Ashland. 


Coming Course in Judging in New York 


Apparently interest in judging courses remains as keen as 
ever. Applications for registration in the course to be held by 
the Federated Garden Clubs of New York State, January 15, 
16 and 17, are far ahead of those at this time last year and 
inquiries are being received from places as far away as Cali- 
fornia and Alabama. Mrs. James Baird is president of the 
federation and Mrs. Jerome W. Coombs, 11 Gorham Road, 
Scarsdale, N. Y., is chairman of the judging course committee. 

The course will be held in the Astor Gallery of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. The speakers will be Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham, 
Mr. B. Y. Morrison, Mrs. Walter R. Hine and Mrs. David L. 
George, who will cover all the details having to do with the 
making of a small flower show including its schedule, staging 
and judging. The price for the course will be seven dollars. 


Course for Florists in Massachusetts 


A practical and scientific course for florists is to be given at 
the Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass., January 2 
to March 10, 1934, in co-operation with the Boston Gar- 
deners’ and Florists’ Club. The number of students will be 
limited to 15; unless ten students have registered by December 
20, 1933, the course will not be given. Those who complete 
the entire course with credit will receive the Winter School 
certificate of the college. Application should be made to 
Roland H. Verbeck, Director of Short Courses, Massachusetts 
State College, Amherst, Mass. 


Dr. Leonian to Lecture in Massachusetts 


Dr. Leon H. Leonian of West Virginia University will 
give an illustrated lecture on delphiniums before the Women’s 
City Club of Haverhill, Mass., under the auspices of the 
garden committee in Murray Hall, First Universalist Church, 
Kenoza Avenue, Haverhill, December 29 at 8 p.m. Dr. 
Leonian’s knowledge of delphiniums equals that of any 
breeder in this country, if not in the world. All his seeds are 
hand-pollinated, and the results of his work are considered 
very wonderful by delphinium growers. 
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GARDEN GADGETS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


An unusual exhibition in New York City pro- 
vides holiday suggestions for many visitors. 


FREQUENT answer to the question, ‘“What shall I 
A get you for Christmas?’’ has come to be, ‘“‘Something 
for the garden, of course.’’ In former days garden 
gadgets were looked at askance as hardly worth the attention 
of actual dirt gardeners. Now, however, amateurs have 
learned that the widespread garden movement has resulted in 
the invention of many articles which are distinctly worth while. 
The Horticultural Society of New York hit upon a unique 
plan of showing as many of these articles 
as could be gathered together at a “Garden 
Gadget Day’’ in November. The exhibi- 
tion was made in the new headquarters of 
the society on the sixteenth floor of the 
building at 598 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, and was very largely attended. 
Many of the visitors immediately decided 
upon some of the gadgets on view as the 
most appropriate holiday gifts which they 
could find. 

Horticulture is listing some of the 
appliances exhibited, with the names and 
addresses of those manufacturing them, in 
the belief that in this manner it will be 
extending its co-operation to the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York in the lat- 
ter’s unconventional effort to be of value 
to its members in solving their holiday 
problems. The editor wishes to make plain 
that no precedent is being established and 
that the manufacturers of the articles 
mentioned below have not been informed 
of what is to be done. 

Flower containers with holders for the 
arrangement of flowers constituted a lead- 
ing feature of the exhibition. The ‘‘Dazey 
Flower Holder,”” made by the Dazey 
Manufacturing Company, 72 Murray 
Street, New York, was shown in various 
sizes and styles and in many colors. If 
one were opposed to the brightness of the 
gold and silver, one had recourse to dull 
browns and attractive greens. 

The “‘Hampden Adjustable Flower 
Holder,’”’ made by the Hampden Mfg. 
Co., 17 Warren Street, New York, had 
the appearance very much of an umbrella, 
available in its lower adjustment for flar- 
ing arrangements and when raised on its 
rod for a tall vase. 

The ‘Daniels Flower Holder,” 
made by W. S. Daniels, 167 Hale 
Avenue, White Plains, N. Y., was 
of good heavy wire in three different 
sizes, looking very much like a mass 
of hairpins closed side up. Flowers 
could be tucked in from any angle. 

Another flower holder, one made 
by the E. W. Carpenter Mfg. Co., 
1565 Railroad Avenue, Bridgeport, 
Conn., resembled a group of enam- 
eled tubes in boxes of four different 
types, one set consisting of 24 tubes, 
one of 14, one of seven, and five 
individual tubes to be set in odd 








A screen for flowers in beetle- 
infested sections 





A combination tool box and garden seat 


parts of a dish where wanted. Also, there was a shrub pro- 
tector of wire with three prongs to be set into the ground. A 
little dog was seen pertinently showing his disapproval of the 
contribution of this “‘gadget’’ to the exhibit. 

Still another, made by Welles and Decker, Inc., 200 Sum- 
mit Avenue, Summit, N. J., was a strip of polished lead in 
various lengths and cut into a braided effect, giving room for 
the insertion of flower stems. 

Flower holders made by Glenn Gardner, Jr., 945 Palmer 
Avenue, Bronxville, New York, were among the most attrac- 
tive in the collection. They were of lead representing the dif- 

ferent flowers, one a chrysanthemum with 

slender strips of metal simulating petals 
and thus creating a home for the flowers 

themselves. This group also included a 

‘“‘Weeder’s Rest’’ in green enameled wood 

equipped with a set of tools on the inside 

to be carried around in the garden with 
very little effort. 

A set of attractive rose-like pewter 
holders shown by Mrs. Everett Masten, 
Dongan Hills, Staten Island, were heavy, 
practical, attractive and made in three 
sizes. 

Mrs. D. Shearman Taber, Fox Lane, 
Flushing, Long Island, exhibited a dis- 
play of lead containers and holders of 
various types, the outstanding virtue of 
these being the weight for holding 
branches such as rhododendron, forsythia, 
or sprays of berried shrubs. This exhibi- 
tor specializes in the making of holders 
for individual bowls or vases. 

The Universal Novelty Products Co., 
15 East 40th Street, New York City, 
struck a new note in flower containers 
with one made of lead in light green 
finish in various designs. They were made 
in flower-like forms, all indicating, as 
they are called, ‘“The Pompeian Period.” 

Arden Studios, Inc., 460 Park Avenue, 
New York City, showed a set of garden 
furniture, two chairs, settee and table, 
extremely artistic, with small owl design 
and wooden seats, made to withstand all 
kinds of weather. Exhibited also were 
side and arm chairs of tubular iron and 
rawhide, most comfortable. Clay flower 

‘ pots, reminiscent of Italy, were also 
shown. This firm also exhibited a collec- 
tion of stakes with five or six coats of 
enamel, guaranteed not to rust even after 

several years of use—a much heavier 
and better stake than those in com- 
mon use. 

The United States Metals Refin- 
ing Co., Carteret, N. J., had an 
attractive collection of flower con- 
tainers, ranging from tiny bowls, 
two and one-quarter inches high, up 
to a Spanish urn, measuring at the 
top almost seven inches, in various 
finishes and colors. A special feature 
of these containers is that no matter 
how hot the day nor how long the 
flowers have been left no odor is 
generated when finally discarded. 
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Some of them can be used for fruit dishes during a period of 
flower lack and are absolutely non-porous, leaving nothing to 
worry about for the top of a fine table. 

The Medallic Art Company, 210 East 51st Street, New 
York City, made a display of medals designed for the use of 
garden clubs, with the suggestion of saving expense in making 
designs and dies. 

The Plant Protector Company, 4 Commercial Street, 
Rochester, N. Y., exhibited fertilized transplanting pots, into 
which seeds may be planted and set into the ground when 
ready without the labor of transplanting. The container itself 
then disintegrates and becomes fertilizer for the plant. 

Green Brook Gardens, Scotch Plains, N. J., exhibited a 
complete set of garden stakes enameled with a curlicue top 
for the fastening of plants. 

Richard P. Miller, Wyomissing, Pa., had vine guides and 
supports—small metal tops with flexible wire hooks attached 
to a brick holding part of a vine. With these little tops comes 
a box of cement a small particle of which is placed on the 
house and the little hook turned over; this does away with the 
boring of holes in cement, brick or wood. 

Mr. R. P. Cargille, 26 Cortlandt Street, New York, had 
an enterprising collection of glass bottles and markers. These 
bottles are for the storage of seeds, made in different sets, the 
particular set on exhibit containing in all 40 glass vials which 
will keep seeds in compact order, always ready for quick 
inspection, safe from rats, mice and insects. With a set go 
three glass tubes of different capacities for planting seeds, 
which are placed in these tubes and dropped one or more as 
one wishes. Also in this collection were garden markers of 
glass into which goes the variety tag and a tiny cork inserted 
in the end, altogether a most useful gift for a gardener. 

Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, showed a nickel plated 
trowel, wider than the ordinary trowel and not so deep. 

The Ball Biddle Company of Riverton, N. J., had a large 
display showing plant forcers, plant protectors, individual 
flower trellises and protectors, paper pots, garden flats and 
celery bleachers, which seemed most practical and which the 
visitors found interesting. 

Miss Amy M. Grant, Peterborough, N. H., showed a 
garden basket on wheels which can be taken around the 
garden for collecting all kinds of light refuse. It is 25 inches 
high and 18 inches square at the top. 

Florentine Craftsmen, 45 East 22nd Street, New York, 
had a unique display of iron articles fastened to a wooden 
board, making a wall background on which was attached all 
kinds of Italian art for the garden, weather vanes of various 
designs, cut-outs for the beautification of walls, as well as 
flower brackets. This firm makes a line of the most attractive 
iron garden accessories. 

Of course, women cannot forget their appearance in the 
garden, and therefore Mrs. R. Maxwell Ingham, 163 Sher- 
wood Place, Englewood, N. J., displayed a group of garden 
smocks and slips of unusual attraction, as well as a garden 
basket made of waterproofed cretonne. 

An apparatus to combat the dry atmosphere of steam 
heated houses and apartments was shown by the American 
Gasaccumulator Company, Elizabeth, N. J. Samples were 
attached and operating in the rooms of the society, showing 
the amount of moist air thrown into the room at all times. 
Nothing was needed but to plug into an electric switch and 
keep the humidifier sufficierittly supplied with water. 

Hewett P. Mulford and Company, Lebanon, Ohio, showed 
an unusual collection of narcissi and lily of the valley pips 
ready to grow, in attractive fibre pots in yellow, green and 
lavender. 

E. L. D. Seymour, 218 Hilton Avenue, Hempstead, N. Y., 
displayed a diamond point push hoe, which not only hoes 
but edges. 

Paper covers in silver and green for garden clubs still 
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obliged to use milk bottles at flower shows was shown by 
Northbrook Gardens, Northbrook, III. 

The Hanton Company, Pleasantville, N. Y., showed 
“Hanton,” a skin conditioner as well as a skin protector for 
use after working in the garden. 

Miss Alice E. Austen, Rosebank, Staten Island, exhibited 
towels with a metal container. These towels, although paper, 
can be rinsed and used many times. Also exhibited by Miss 
Austen was a collection of ‘““Wonder Weeders,’’ which re- 
move weeds easily and thoroughly. ' 

And— good news for the garden clubs! Brownskin paper, 
invented by the Angier Corporation, Framingham, Mass., has 
the assurance of table protection, being waterproof, with the 
added feature of taking itself into the background, as to color, 
and can be used many times. This paper was inspected with 
interest. It is admirable for use at flower shows. 

The Duplexalite Division of the Miller Company, Meri- 
den, Conn., showed a group of lamps with attachments for 
plants. 

The Straw Products Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., showed 
a group of charming little homes made of straw for all types 
of birds. Made by this firm also is “‘Screenit’’ which is loosely 
woven and can be used for covering unsightly spots or as a 
protection against wind and storms for the Winter. Also in 
this exhibit were bulb cutters for planting bulbs called ‘“‘Hole- 
in-One, Jr.’ which is a hand tool, and ‘‘Hole-in-One, Sr.,”’ 
the latter having a long handle. 

Another group of bird houses was shown by the Howes 
Bird Attractors, 775 Rachelle Avenue, Stamford, Conn. One 
was a miniature station in the center of which was a space 
securely holding a large piece of suet. 

From the National Glove Co., Columbus, Ohio, came a 
pair of garden gloves, called ‘“‘Easy Wear Gloves,’’ made from 
imported leather and washable. 

The New York Biological Supply Co., 34 Union Square, 
New York, showed a soil test kit, with book, often useful, 
no doubt, for testing various kinds of soil. 

The Blaisdell Pencil Co., Philadelphia, Pa., showed a 
dozen black china marking pencils for marking plant labels, 
etc. 

The Village Blacksmith Folks, Watertown, Wis., exhibited 
three very interesting garden implements, namely, ‘‘Granswip,”’ 
in two sizes and ‘‘Grasnip,’’ which is a very sturdy hedge 
shear. 

There was a collection of herbs from the Culpeper House 
in England, which attracted a great deal of attention, ranging 
as it did from the medical herbs right straight on up to cold 
creams and shaving creams. Each jar of herbs had a common 
name and the botanical name pasted on the outside. There 
were many boxes of soap—lemon, tangerine, orange, Indian 
grasses, lime blossom, witch-hazel, and Sussex jasmine. 

Altogether, “Garden Gadget Day’’ was voted a unique, 
interesting and educational undertaking. 


DWARF TREES INDOORS 
GRAPEFRUIT rind will make an odd container for a 


small seedling ash, maple or box elder not over six inches 
high. To prepare the rind for planting, fill it with damp soil 
pressed down hard. Varnish the outside of the skin and set it 
away for a week to dry. The soil will keep the skin from 
shriveling. Then plant the seedling, trimming the roots if 
necessary to fit within the shell. Firm soil around the roots 
and apply just enough water to keep the soil damp. Set it 
away in a dark place for a few days and even after that keep it 
out of hot sunshine. Water the plant daily. When roots begin 
to push through the grapefruit shell, cut them off with scissors. 
Eventually the little tree will have gnarled woody branches 
but it will always stay small. One may use this curiosity in 
the window rock garden. 
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HILE visiting the field station of the Massachusetts 

State College in Waltham recently, I found that a flag- 
stone walk was in the process of construction. The method 
of laying out the walk impressed me as being very simple. 
The first step is to pin down on the lawn two lengths of hose 
at a uniform distance apart, in this case about 20 to 24 inches. 
The flagstones are then arranged between the hose. If they do 
not at first make an attractive pattern, they may be rearranged 
as many times as is necessary. In fact one may actually try 
out the stones to see that they are spaced properly and in a 
manner to make walking on them easy. 

The next step consists simply of digging out the sod under 
each stone to the proper depth. The top of the stone should 
be approximately level with the surrounding turf to make 
mowing and clipping easy. If the hole is dug too deeply at 
first, it may be filled in with soil or sand. After all the flag- 
stones have been laid, any chinks may be filled in with odd 
pieces of turf. Press them into place firmly. Finally, to make 
a tight job, it may be wise to scatter a mixture of soil and 
sand over the stones leaving it to settle for a few days before 
finally sweeping or scraping it off. 

I expect that this type of walk will probably be more 
successful on a well-drained piece of land than on heavy soil 
where the stones may heave to some extent with the frost 
during the Winter. 


WAS interested to see free use made of Ilex glabra in the 

exhibit of H. J. Borowski & Son at the recent Autumn 
exhibition in Boston. The Borowski exhibit, which was 
staged under the direction of Paul Frost, a landscape architect 
of Cambridge, reproduced an interesting woodland scene with 
the inkberry, to use the common name of [. glabra, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of broad-leaved evergreens late in the year. 

There are several ilex species useful in gardens, apart from 
the well known black alder or winterberry, J. verticillata. 
Some of them, however, like J. crenata, which is of Asiatic 
origin, are not fully hardy in New England, although fine 
plants for gardens farther South. J. glabra is hardy every- 
where. It makes a shrub three to four feet high as ordinarily 
seen, although it sometimes becomes much taller. The plants 
shown in the Borowski exhibit were gathered from the woods 
and open country of southern Rhode Island and illustrated 
the fact that different types are developed under different 
conditions. Some of these plants were nine feet high. 

The late Professor C. S. Sargent of the Arnold Arboretum 
was very fond of the inkberry and once wrote that there was 
something almost classical in the refinement of its dark green 
leaves and graceful branches. The foliage of the inkberry is as 
clean and lustrous in early Spring as when Winter begins. 


- OC’”’ KENDALL has written a book. This statement 

may not mean much to readers in Colorado or Cali- 
fornia, although Walter G. Kendall is not without warm 
friends in both of these and most other states. It is a matter 
of more than passing interest, however, to the thousands of 
persons who have seen his exhibits, especially his grape ex- 
hibits, at shows of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. Dr. Kendall has been show- 
ing grapes, pears and other fruits for 40 years and has received 
prizes without end, many of them gold medals. His garden 
in Atlantic, a suburb of Boston, contains a geological forma- 
tion known as a “‘kettle hole,’’ 40 feet deep, around the sides 
of which his grapes are grown. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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Fruit growing, however, is only one of Dr. Kendall’s many 
hobbies, and the book which he has just written, ‘‘Four Score 
Years of Sport,”’ includes them all—bicycle riding, boxing, 
sailing, shooting, golfing, baseball, track and field. There are 
few men whose interests have covered so wide a range. In his 
leisure moments he writes poetry. 

Dr. Kendall wears his years lightly. One gathers from his 
book, to be sure, that his interests have necessarily been 
abridged with the passing of time, but his sympathies are as 
catholic as ever and he is always ready with instructions and 
demonstrations for the benefit of amateurs. 

I realize that what I am writing is not a routine book re- 
view. Indeed, it is hardly a book review at all, yet it touches 
upon the matters with which Dr. Kendall deals comprehen- 
sively in his little volume, one chapter of which is devoted to 
his “‘kettle hole’’ garden and the fruits which he grows 
therein. —I'wo dollars buys this unusual human document, 
which is published by The Stratford Company, 289 Congress 
Street, Boston, but which can be obtained, I am sure, by 
writing to the publication office of Horticulture. 


T is interesting to find widespread efforts being made to 
prevent the unnecessary destruction of native plants for 
Christmas decoration. Sometimes suggestions come from un- 
expected sources. I have just had the pleasure of reading a 
letter from the Pittsfield (Mass.) Chamber of Commerce in 
which the president reports that the merchants of that city 
will use fewer evergreens for street decoration than in the past 
years. Their plan this year is to have a large lighted Christmas 
tree in the park, flanked by small trees, with street decorations 
in the form of red and green globes over the street lamps. 
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Two lengths of hose are being made use of in the laying out 
of this flagstone walk 
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An avenue of golden boxwood and European linden leads to the gardens 


THE GARDENS AT HAMMERSMITH FARM 


Photographs by Gleason 








Water gardens filled with aquatic plants mark the approach to the parterre 
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The parterre is viewed most readily from a long piazza paved with tile and attractively furnished 





(5. beautiful summer estate of Mrs. Hugh D. Auchincloss at Newport, R. L., 


contains many lovely and carefully developed features, among them a rock 
garden, a water garden, perennial gardens and vine covered pergolas. 




















Vines have been used in great profusion on the Auchincloss estate for covering pergolas, arbors and other outdoor features 
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HOW ENVIRONMENT AFFECTS PLANTS* 


LANTS often suffer from too much water rather than 
from too little. A water-soaked soil is low in oxygen, and 
tends to become sour from decomposition that goes on. The 
first condition can be corrected through drainage, and the sec- 
ond by a judicious use of lime. A wet soil is also cooler, which 
retards germination and growth. Too frequent watering tends 


to shallow rooting, and when watering is delayed or stopped 
the roots may be unable to go down deeper into the soil. In- 
sufficient moisture rises to meet the increased demands; conse- 
quently, the plants wilt and soon die. The rose is a good 
example. The soil becomes packed from frequent watering 
and is low in oxygen content. 

Frequently, one has noticed that plants droop and their 
leaves wilt or curl when exposed to dry winds or severe heat. 
They recover gradually when these conditions subside. This 
wilting is a means of checking the evaporation of water from 
within the plant. Toward dusk the plant recovers its former 
rigidity because less water is lost than is absorbed. 

Nasturtium, sunflower, gaillardia, abelia and many other 
plants fare better in full sunlight for at least the greater part of 
the day than in the shade. Arborvitae, junipers, roses, sago 
palm and many of our conifers require much light for their 
best development; yet, many will grow in moderate shade. 

Plants kept before a window and allowed to receive light 
only from one direction will lean in this direction, and unless 
their position is changed will become “‘one-sided.’’ Plants in a 
crowded seedbed, or saplings crowded in a grove, are spindling 
largely because of their struggle for light. The grape, Virginia 
creeper, clematis, thunbergia and a number of vines climb 
over any sort of a support for light, and in some instances 
will shut off practically all light from the plants upon which 
they are clinging. 

Light is very vital to all green plants because it enables the 
chlorophyll, or green coloring matter, to make plant food. 
Yet sometimes the light is too strong and the plants have to 
change the position of their leaves, or modify their leaf-form 
to correct the light. Young, tender leaves and stems are fre- 
quently of a reddish tint. This pigment tends to shield the 
chlorophyll from the destructive effect of the light. 

The duration of light affects the blooming and fruiting of 
many plants. Plants have been grouped as long-day, short- 
day and plants indifferent to length of day, according to the 
number of hours of daylight required for proper fruiting. 
Lettnce, cabbage, beans, tomatoes, melons, iris, sunflowers, 
zinnia, nasturtium and verbena require from 13 to 16 hours 
of light for blooming, and are regarded as long-day plants, 
while asters, chrysanthemum, cosmos, certain bidens, liatris 
and poinsettia require less than 10 hours of light to flower. 
By darkening the short-day plants for a portion of a mid- 
Summer’s day they have been induced to bloom. The converse 
is true for the long-day plants. 





*From a radio talk by Professor M. D. Cody of the University of Florida. 
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LIBRARY ACCESSIONS IN NEW YORK 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of the Horticultural Society of New York: 


American rose annual, 1933, by the American rose society. Harris- 
burg, Pa., The Society, 1933. 

Architectural gardens of Italy, by A. H. Forbes. N. Y., Forbes, 1902. 
3 v. 

Arrangement of flowers, by Mrs. W. R. Hine. N. Y., Scribner, 1933. 

Arranging flowers throughout the year, by K. T. Cary and N. D. 
Merrell. N. Y., Dodd, 1933. 

Art forms in nature; 2nd series, by Karl Blossfeldt. N. Y., Weyhe, 
1932. 

Baroque gardens of Austria, by G. A. Jellicoe. N. Y., Scribner, 1932. 

Bean culture, by E. V. Hardenburg. N. Y., Macm., 1927. 

Cactus culture, by E. D. Schulz. N. Y., Judd, 1932. 

Chromosomes and plant-breeding, by C. D. Darlington. Lond., 
Macm., 1932. 

Climbing roses, by G. A. Stevens. N. Y., Macm., 1933. 

Cooperation in Danish agriculture, by H. Faber. N. Y., Longmans, 


Delphinium: the book of the American delphinium society: ed. by 
Leon H. Leonian. Morgantown, W. Va., Morgantown printing & 
binding co., printer, 1933. 

Delphiniums, their history and cultivation, by G. A. Phillips. N. Y., 
Macm., 1933. 

Dutch and Flemish flower and fruit painters, by Ralph Warner. 
Lond., Mills and Boon, n.d. 

Fern lover’s companion, by G. H. Tilton. Bost., Little, 1923. 

— and crop production, by L. L. Van Slyke. N. Y., Judd, 
932. 

Field book of insects; 2nd ed., rev. and enl., by F. E. Lutz. N. Y., 
Putnam, 1921. 

Fighting the insects: the story of an entomologist, telling of the life 
and experiences of the writer, by L. O. Howard. N. Y., Macm., 1933. 

Flora of the prairies and plains of central North America, by P. A. 
Rydberg. N. Y., N. Y. botanical garden, 1932. 

Fiora of the State of New York, by John Torrey. Albany, Carroll and 
Cook, 1843. 2 v. 

Flower and still life painting; ed. by T. W. Earp. Lond., Studio, 1928. 

Formen des lebens: botanische lichtbildstudien, by Paul Wolff, 
Leipzig, Langewiesche, 1931. 

Forty years’ residence in America, or, The doctrine of a particular 
providence exemplified in the life of Grant Thorburn (the original 
Lawrie Todd), seedsman, New York, by Grant Thorburn. London, 
Fraser, 1834. 

a Ky sunset garden, by S. B. Mitchell. Garden City, Doubleday, 

Garden and farm topics, by Peter Henderson. N. Y., Peter Henderson 
and co., 1884. 

Garden note book: gardening week by week indoors and out, by 
Alfred Putz. Garden City, Doubleday, 1933. 

Gardening with herbs for flavor and fragrance, by Mrs. H. M. Fox. 
N. Y., Macm., 1933. 

Gardening with peat moss, by F. F. Rockwell and W. G. Brieten- 
bucher. N. Y., Atkins and Durbrow, 1928. 

Gardens and gardening: the Studio gardening annual; ed. by F. A. 
Mercer. N. Y., Studio, 1933. 

Homes and gardens of England, by H. Batsford and C. Fry. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1933. 

Illustrations of work of members: 1933, by the American society of 
landscape architects. N. Y., Twiss, 1933. 

Insectivorous plants, by Charles Darwin. N. Y., Appleton, 1897. 

Insects, man’s chief competitors, by W. P. Flint and C. L. Metcalf. 
Balt., Williams, 1932. 

— : book for elementary students, by A. E. Shipley, N. Y., Macm., 

Lilacs in my garden, by Alice Harding. N. Y., Macm., 1933. 

My better homes and gardens’ garden helper; ed. by A. C. Hottes. 
Des Moines, Meredith pub. co., 1933. 

Native flowers of New Zealand, by Mrs. Charles Hetley. Lond., 
Sampson Lowe, 1888. 


A LIVING CHRISTMAS WREATH 


| penne recent years the use of living Christmas trees has 
become an established custom, but a living Christmas 
wreath, such as was seen last year, is a true novelty. Among 
all the gaily decorated city windows, one in particular stood 
out, for its wreath was unsurpassed in richness and depth of 
color, although the dark green was simply adorned with a 
large scarlet satin ribbon bow. This striking effect which 
attracted my attention was achieved with a large potted plant 
of English ivy, Hedera helix, trained around a flat circular 
wire frame, which was completely concealed by the thick 
foliage. To complete the picture the pot was covered with 
dark green crépe paper. The idea is not only unusual as a 
Christmas decoration, but it also remains an attractive pot 
plant at other seasons. 


—Frances A. Haner. 
Groton, Mass. 











COAXING THE WINTER BIRDS 


The proper food in safe locations seldom 
fails to attract scores of feathered visitors. 


NLY those whose patience in supplying bird food has 
finally been rewarded with daily visits of juncos, 
purple finches, chickadees and other kinds can appre- 

ciate the thrill and great satisfaction to be gained from Winter 
bird feeding. This pleasant pastime is becoming increasingly 
popular every year. All members of the family get enjoyment 


from it, and little tots bubble over with excitement when the 
birds come close. It does not take long, either, to learn the 
names of 10, 20 or more varieties of birds that are sure to 
learn quickly where food may be obtained. 

The questions that undoubtedly will come to the mind of 
the beginner first of all are what to feed the birds, where to 
place it and how to manage a bird-feeding station. There is 
an endless variety of foods that will appeal to the birds. 
Grease in one form or another should always be on hand 
during the Winter because it helps to warm the bodies of the 
birds. If a doughnut is suspended from a string or hung over 
a twig, it will soon attract chickadees and nuthatches which 
peck the doughnut away until it falls to the ground. No 
doubt nearly everyone has hung out a piece of suet for the 
birds at Christmas time. Old Christmas trees stuck in the 
snow make an excellent shelter for the birds. Of course if there 
are many cats in the neighborhood, it would be wiser to place 
the food high enough so that unsuspecting birds will be out 
of their reach. 

The materials that may be used as bird food include meat 
scraps, chopped apples, nut meats (especially peanuts), fine 
crumbs of bread, rolled oats, pumpkin, squash and sunflower 
seeds. The birds will also enjoy finely ground chicken feed. 
It is always advisable when feeding birds to supply them with 
a certain amount of grit, for this may be difficult to obtain if 
the ground is covered with snow. Ordinary sand or even coal 
ashes will do, but the fine grit available from dealers in 
poultry supplies will be more satisfactory. 

A specially prepared wild bird food now available seems to 
have extraordinary drawing power. All kinds of birds enjoy it 
and they will come from some distance daily for their share. 
This food has been specially compounded by an ornithologist. 

Upon first thought, it would seem unnecessary to provide 
birds with water for bathing and drinking purposes during 
the Winter. They will enjoy this additional comfort, never- 
theless, more particularly during cold weather, when there is 
no snow on the ground. 

The proper location of a bird feeding station will require 
study. One should take into consideration first of all that 
birds have certain enemies such as the northern shrike, for 
which they have a great horror. If a shrike is in the neighbor- 
hood, other birds will appear to be constantly on the watch 
and they will rarely venture very far from the shelter of 
thick shrubbery and trees. In any case the feeder, of whatever 
kind, should be in a sheltered spot, either actually protected 
by the overhanging branches of tall shrubbery or attached to 
a tree trunk or at least within a very short distance of some 
kind of cover. The birds will then frequent the feeder more 
often and in greater numbers. 

Many types of feeding stations may be employed. The 
simplest, of course, is a flat shelf with a raised edge to keep 
the food from blowing away. A shelter of this type may be 
placed outside a window and it will be more inviting if ever- 
green branches and twigs are tacked on either side to make it 
seem a little more protected. A tray may also be placed on top 
of a pole but never should this be located out in the middle of 
the lawn. Only the boldest birds such as sparrows and star- 


lings will visit it there. Instead, place the tray near shrubs or 
evergreens. 

An open feeding shelf is sometimes wasteful of bird food. 
Several types have been designed to operate like the simple 
feeders used in poultry houses. One type of a black, water- 
proof paper is a combination feeder and bird house, the top 
of which lifts up to permit filling the hopper and the bottom 
is open on one side to allow the food to pour out automati- 
cally on a small tray as it is consumed. The same idea is 
employed in what is known as a Cape Cod feeder which has 
very good design and is durable. There is a wire rack for suet. 
Such a feeder could be used on a tree, a post or even outside 
of the window. 

Of the other types, the weathervane should be mentioned. 
This pivots on a pole with the wind in such a way that the 
only open side is away from the wind, thus giving the birds 
protection from gales at all times. Special suet baskets can be 
obtained. A soap shaker can be used for this purpose to begin 
with and it will hold a small piece of suet. 

Shut-ins and other persons, too, will be particularly inter- 
ested in a recessed window type of bird feeder. It is a simple 
matter in making one of these to remove window sashes and 
in their place build a glazed frame into the room after the 
manner of the illustration on the next page. The frame may be 
extended into the room a foot or so which, with a tray out- 
side, will give a large feeding area. This will attract the birds 
to the window and they will fearlessly feed in the recessed 
window where they may be observed very closely. It is a 
good plan to have one light of glass in a sliding frame so that 
the feeding station may be cared for from the inside. Purple 
finches, goldfinches and chickadees will visit such a station 
regularly. Other birds will be forced to come to it during 
stormy weather, more particularly after a heavy snow. 

During open weather, when there is no snow on the 





This type of feeding station has been designed especially to 
prevent waste 
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ground, many birds can be tempted to come near the house 
by scattering bird food under shrubs. Even bob whites will 
come close to the doorstep if there is plenty of shelter over- 
head. Needless to say, in all bird feeding there should be a 
good supply of food at all times, so that the birds will get in 
the habit of coming for it. Only in this way can the many 
kinds of birds be made regular visitors. 

Ordinarily it might seem odd to suggest keeping bird 
houses in place during the Winter but it often happens that 
the birds seek shelter in them during severe weather and a 
few birds may use the houses as a storage place for food. Bird 
houses kept in place over Winter will become weathered and 
perhaps be more acceptable to the birds next Spring. 

It has been mentioned before that the birds enjoy the pro- 
tection of shrubbery. This gives a new significance to the con- 
ventional foundation planting about the home. By selecting 
shrubbery carefully, many kinds may be included in the plant- 
ing that not only will be very ornamental but will provide food 
in the way of fruits and shelter as well. A selection may also be 
made to provide fruits over a long period of time. 

Probably the first shrub to attract the birds with its fruits 
is the mulberry, either the weeping type or the Russian vari- 
ety. Bluebirds, robins and practically all fruit-eating birds will 
flock to the mulberry trees for the berries. Of second impor- 
tance is the tatarian honeysuckle, particularly the red fruiting 
variety. Purple finches, orioles, grosbeaks and many other 
birds will soon strip the branches of their fruits so that there 
are rarely any left after August. The birds often feed honey- 
suckle berries to their young. The third important shrub to 
fruit in season is the alder buckthorn, Rhamnus alnifolia. 
Again all fruit-eating birds, including the purple finches and 
robins, will devour the fruit. 

Some ornamental shrubs much to be desired for their deco- 
rative value have unsuspected merit for attracting birds. The 





Birds of many kinds use this recessed feeding shelter where they can be 
watched in comfort 
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choice and very lovely early flowering Daphne mezereum has 
fruits that are readily taken by the birds in the Fall and 
Winter. Some of the upright growing cotoneasters with small 
red berries are a valuable source of food for birds late in the 
season. The winged euonymus, E. alatus, has small fruits that 
birds will eat later in the season when other fruit gets scarce. 

There is a curious story about the box elder, Acer negundo. 
This tree produces fruits in the form of keys that are the 
favorite food of the evening grosbeak. Fifty years ago or so 
this bird was not known to visit the eastern states but as 
horticulture advanced, the box elder began to be known in 
the East and was more freely planted. The evening grosbeak 
followed the tree east and is frequently seen now in flocks. 

Wild birds are fussy in selecting their foods, according to 
William A. Taylor, superintendent of the Moose Hill Bird 
Sanctuary in Sharon, Mass. The common barberry is popular 
with birds but the Japanese barberry, so commonly used as a 
hedge, serves only as an emergency food and is eaten only 
rarely when practically all other sources of food fail. 

Among the dogwoods, Cornus florida has large berries and 
is not usually eaten. This applies also to the fruit of the cor- 
nelian cherry, C. mas, also a large fruiting variety. On the other 
hand, the gray dogwood, C. paniculata, is quickly stripped 
of every fruit and is the most popular of all dogwoods. Prob- 
ably the next in order is the red osier, C. stolontfera. 

Among the viburnums, the arrowwood, V. dentatum, has 
some attraction forthe birds, and the withe-rod berries, 
V. cassinoides, are sometimes eaten. For some reason, how- 
ever, the American cranberry bush, V. trilobum, and the 
black haw, V. prunifolium, are rarely eaten at the sanctuary. 

Naturally the native high bush blueberry is a favorite with 
birds in season. It is thought, too, that the berries that drop 
to the ground from low bush varieties leave many seeds on 
the ground that are eaten by fox sparrows. The common 
elderberry is a very desirable food plant as is the black alder, 
Ilex verticillata. All kinds of wild cherries appeal to the birds 
and, needless to say, the cultivated cherries are a delicacy much 
admired even to the point of destruction. 

Trees which provide food late into the Fall and Winter 
for birds include the cockspur thorn, Crategus crusgalli, and 
the European mountain ash or rowan, Sorbus aucuparia. 
Contrary to the usual belief, the sumacs apparently do not 
tickle the palates of most birds except perhaps in mid-Winter. 

It is an untidy gardener, of course, who will permit dead 
limbs to remain on trees but nevertheless the bird fancier will 
find that an odd dead limb here and there, probably on an 
apple tree, will attract the woodpeckers. Then too, of course, 
it is against all horticultural practice to allow apples that may 
be ridden with disease and insects to hang on the trees as long 
as they will. It is a fact, however, that in the middle of 
Winter when the frostbitten apples soften on a warm day, 
cedar waxwings will be found eating the pulp and even the 
occasional robin that fails to go south will delight in the 
apples left to shrivel on the ground. It may not be good horti- 
culture to plant sunflowers haphazardly along the borders of 
the garden but there is a certain pleasure to be derived from 
seeing chickadees, goldfinches, purple finches, nuthatches and 
other birds peck at the fattening food that the sunflowers 
provide. By putting out sunflower seeds at the bird feeding 
stations after the supply from the garden has been eaten, these 
birds will stay on the premises throughout the Winter. 

The best recourse of the beginner having ground without 
the necessary protection for birds in the form of shrubs and 
trees is some sort of artificial shelter made by stacking together 
discarded Christmas trees or even brush. An ingenious plan is 
to pile the brush over the wooden cover of a hardy lily pool 
in the garden thus protecting the pool on the one hand and 
providing shelter for the birds on the other. If well-balanced 
bird food is scattered underneath the brush, the birds will 
readily find it and come in search of it day by day. 
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tS J éarden Book 


Complete book of all 07 

best flowers and vege- ree 
tables. Hundreds of 

illustrations. Gardening information. 
BURPEE’S GUARANTEED SEEDS 

At Last Year's Low Prices. 

Write for this valuable Garden Book 
FREE. Beautiful 
new chrysanthemum- 
/flowered Calendula 
Ky Sunshine, pkt.worth 
MY 25c for only 10c 








postpaid. Write to- 
day for Free Book. 
+ W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


795 Burpee Bldg. 
Philadelphia 
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Burpee’s Seeds Grow 





Give 


PAPER WHITES 
for Christmas 


Anybody can grow them 
With satisfaction in the home. 
Mammoth Quality Bulbs 
6 for 30c, doz. 50c, 50 for $2.00 
postpaid 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12-13 FANEUIL HALL 8Q., BOSTON, MASS. 





FEED THE BIRDS 


This feeder with 2 Howes 
Bird Attractors, 1 Ib. 
grain, $5.50 postpaid. 
Catalog of feeds and feed- 
ers with photos on request. 
Booklet ‘“‘How to Attract 
Wild Birds’’ tells how to 
bring them to your home, ten cents. Address 


HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 
77-6 RACHELLE AVENUE, STAMFORD, CONN. 


Flora Flex Flower Holder 
YS wu 








“It bends to fit” 
The new flexible Flower 
Holder that holds !ong 
or short, light or heavy 
stem flowers perfectly. 
4 Adaptable to any size 

or shape _ container. 
Christmas Gift pack- 
age of 3% sizes $1.85 or 
2 sizes $1.00. Add 10c 
for postage & packing. 


Welles and Decker, Distributors 
200 Summit Ave. Summit, New Jersey 


Alpine Garden Seeds 
5c per packet 
and 
Rare Seeds of the Pacific Northwest 
List Gladly Mailed 


JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 


821 WEST PENDER ST., VANCOUVER, CANADA 

















At Lissadell you will find 
Hardy Alpine and 


Herbaceous Plants 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 
welcome, but if you cannot come write for 
catalogues. 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


























HORTICULTURE 
THE AMELIA CHRYSANTHEMUM 


READ in the November 15 issue of Horticulture the article 

on Page 378 about an early pink chrysanthemum Amelia. 
After going over my records I find that such a variety was 
sent out by John N. May of Summit, N. J., in 1899. It is 
described as follows: “‘Suitable for garden decoration; when 
grown in pots can be used for decorating the home. It is so 
dwarf that it requires no tying. The color is pink with a 
yellow cast.” 

In 1932 a seedsman sent out a variety called Azaleamum 
and upon further investigation I find that a similar or identi- 
cal variety originated in the state of Washington and was 
called Amelia. We have seen and grown Azaleamum. It is of 
dwarf habit and very free flowering. Whether or not these 
two are identical we cannot say, but probably they are. There 
are so many ways in which the identity of a variety is lost that 
one finds it hard to check up on them. 

It is barely possible that the party in the state of Washing- 
ton does not claim origination and it may be the old variety 
is being disseminated by Mr. May. At all events we are en- 
deavoring to straighten out this matter, as it is the writer’s 
duty each year to accumulate all such information in behalf 
of the Chrysanthemum Society of America. 

We have a wonderful record, having made a scrap book 
of the original catalogues and descriptions pertaining to 
chrysanthemums since about 1888 from which has been 
compiled a card system so that we can give information upon 
nearly any variety, whether American or foreign, that has 
been disseminated during these many years. 


—Elmer D. Smith. 
Adrian, Mich. 


SOMETHING NEW IN ECHEVERIAS 


CHEVERIA retusa hybrida is a cross of E. retusa and 
E. metalica grandis. This hybrid is of much stronger 
growth than the parents. The flower stalks are from 12 to 20 
inches in length and can be used for vases and many other 
purposes. The color is a bright orange to scarlet. The flowers 
have unusual lasting qualities in and out of water. They will 
appeal to persons dissatisfied with the keeping quality of other 
flowers and also to the floral artist seeking something new and 
unusual. 

The echeveria can be grown from seed and offsets. A 
medium heavy, sandy soil not too rich in organic fertilizer 
suits echeverias. Keep them in frames during the Summer 
months either planted out or in pots. Bench them in Sep- 
tember or give them the last shift into larger pots. The plants 
will commence to bloom at Christmas time in a 55 to 60 
degree greenhouse. They will flower through January and 
February. 

E. retusa hybrida is also useful as a pot plant. After the 
buds begin to show, plant several together in larger pans. 
Very few blooming plants will give as much satisfaction under 
average dwelling house conditions. 

—Walter Struck. 
Marietta, Ohio. 


PRIZE WINNING DOORWAY ON COVER 


HE doorway illustrated on the cover of this issue is that of 

Mr. and Mrs. T. P. Thompson of Norfolk, Va., which 
was awarded the prize in the Lochhaven Garden Club com- 
petition in 1932 for the most artistically decorated Christmas 
doorway. The wreath was made of boxwood and pyracantha 
berries and the garland was of the same materials. The simple 
lighting effect was very decorative, with three red candles shin- 
ing through the panes of glass. 
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“BLUE POPPIES” 


The only work devoted entirely to 
these wonderful plants will be pub- 
lished in January, 1934. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
GENUS MECONOPSIS 


by GEORGE TAYLOR 
of The British Museum 


with notes on their cultivation and 
behaviour in gardens by 


E. H. M. COX 
Editor of The New Flora and Silva 
with 24 Plates from photographs 
Cr 4to. £1, postage 1 shilling 
An illustrated prospectus will be sent on 
request by the publishers 


NEW FLORA AND SILVA, LTD. 
$2 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, ENGLAND 


. DREER’S 
1934 Garden Book 


Ready Soon! 


One of the most accurate, compre- 
hensive catalogs of all the worth- 
while flowers, plants and vegetables, 
as well as a year-round reference 
book and a dependable guide to in- 
telligent buying. If you have been a 
Dreer customer within the past two 
years, you will get the new Garden 
Book automatically. Otherwise, 
please reserve your copy NOW. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. T-1 
1306 Spring Garden 8t., Phila., Pa. 














The HOUSE of QUALITY 


Offers a choice line of 
JAPANESE IRIS — GERMAN IRIS 
EVERGREENS — SHADE TREES 
AZALEAS — BRHODODENDEONS 
PEONIES — HARDY PERENNIALS 
FLOWERING SHEUBS — VINES 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY, NEWBURYPORT 
MASSACHUSETTS 











Christmas Collection 


FOR $2.50 PREPAID we will ship 6 
each, large bulbs correctly labeled, 
as follows: 


Albatross Betty Nuthall E. I. Farrington 

Afiame Com. Koebl Golden Dream 

Ave Maria Coryphee Kirchhoff’s Violet 

Marmora Mother Machree Orange Wonder 
Vanity Fair 


We will supply medium sized bulbs 
of above collection for $2.00 prepaid. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 


Gifts 
FOR GARDENERS 


Bend fer leafict suggesting Ohrietmas 
presents that garden lovers will enjey. 
AMY HORE 
Grower of Choice Perennials 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SOOTOH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 
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NEW ENGLAND GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


1933 YEAR BOOK — 1934 YEAR BOOK 
THE FISCHER COLOR CHART 


ALL FREE 


Free to new members sending one dollar ($1.00) for membership 
and dues which pays until December 31, 1934. 


These two books of about 400 pages in all have most complete 
articles on all phases of growing gladiolus and the best varieties. 


A positive method of growing thrip free blooms. 


Articles from Australian, English, Holland, German, Cuban, etc., 
growers as well as descriptions of many American growers’ farms, 
gardens and varieties. 


Culture, Exhibition, Storage, Hybridizing and many other topics 
are taken up. 


The Color Chart shows 108 colors, tints and shades and uses a 
simple system of color names that is easily remembered. This chart 
is used extensively at the Boston shows and at Arnold Arboretum. 


Send one dollar for membership and receive the 1933 book and 
color chart at once and the 1934 book in February when printed. 


A membership would make a fine Christmas present. 


Address, 


C. W. BROWN, Secretary 


Box 245-H Ashland, Mass. 














0~,- | seamen \— 5-0 
THE WILT-LESS 


FLOWER CUTTER 


(Patent applied for) 


he “Perfect Gift for 
lower Lovers 


Gives stems a sharp, slicing cut — slant-wise. No 





crashing: no shearing; ae cell cng: iia, 
ging. Aids water absorption. Try it | where in 
: v. Ss. En- 
on roses. Knives and shears go to | jog, oeus 
the discard. Flowers keep longer— | gift card 
, with order. 

Cut The Wilt-Less Way. 











Chrome plated in gift box — $1.50 postpaid 


THE ULLMAN COMPANY 
NORTHAMPTON MASS. 


BN ONO 








SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall 
Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 


Boston, Mass. 
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CHRISTMAS ROSES FOR CHRISTMAS 


FoR six or seven years I have had a clump of the Christmas 
rose (Helleborus niger) by the back door, on the sunny 
side of the house. It has bloomed every year, usually about the 
middle of February. Snow and freezing weather have not 
spoiled the flowers. The plant has no protection, except that 
the house shelters it from cold winds. This is not unusual, but 
I have discovered an easy way to propagate the plant from 
seed which may be of interest. The method consists merely in 
letting the piant sow its own seed. Last Spring when I was 
cleaning out dead leaves which had blown around the clump 
I found four plants with first leaves which looked strikingly 
like those of the mother plant—for mother plant it turned 
out to be. 

As I did not want the new plants so near the old one, I 
lifted each of the seedlings and, with a clump of earth on the 
roots, set it in a two-inch pot. The pots I sunk in the ground, 
in a partially shaded section of a rose bed. 

A favorable condition for the plant to reseed itself was due, 
I think, to my use of buckwheat hulls as a mulch at different 
times a few years ago. The hulls are still present in top soil, 
so that the soil is quite porous. The seeds, when they shat- 
tered, lodged in the surface soil and resisted washing away. If 
I had cultivated early, or without careful notice of all the 
growing things when I started Spring cleaning operations, I 
would have lost all four of these baby nigers. 

As it is, I now have four healthy plants to give away, in 
small pots, to serve as Christmas presents. Christmas roses for 
Christmas gifts—fitting, I think! 

—M. Glen Kirkpatrick. 
Collingswood, N. J. 


ANOTHER GARDENER’S BED-BOOK 


“Another Gardener’s Bed-book,”” by Richardson Wright. Published by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price $2.50. 


8 Besos is a temptation to let Mr. Wright review his own 
book. Why not? On Page 319, with the end in sight, he 
writes as follows: 


Glancing back at the pages I have written so far, the thought comes that 
these paragraphs are a strange mixture of apparently unrelated affairs. A 
common flower is cheek-by-jowl with an uncommon, sentiment with 
ribaldry, and the whole powdered with architecture and domesticalities and 
dabs of music and whatnot. The reflections of a hectic mind, they reveal, 
nevertheless, some of the notions I cling to. é 

And there you are. Mr. Wright has written several bed- 


books, this being the second for those who garden by day and 
read by night. It had never occurred to anybody else to write 
a book of just this kind, wherein practical suggestions for 
garden makers are sandwiched between observations which 
run the whole gamut of life in this and future worlds. 

Each month makes a chapter and each day brings its com- 
ment or anecdote. When the month lacks a sufficient number of 
days to suit the author's purpose, he adds a “‘long’’ piece. There 
are persons who will disagree with some of his reasoning— 
and possibly with some of his cultural conclusions—but few 
will fail to find pleasure and amusement in his book. 


PLANTS WHICH ARE USEFUL TO MAN 


“Plants Useful to Man,” by Wilfred William Robbins and Francis 
Ramaley. Published by P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co., Inc., 1012 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price $3.00. 


N “Plants Useful to Man,’’ the plants have been divided 
into families as, the goosefoot family, to which one chapter 
is given. The geographical distribution and economic im- 
portance are followed by descriptions of the plants’ structure. 
The book furnishes a background for the study of the 
world’s commercial plant products both for students of 
botany ard for those interested in geography, economics and 
agriculture. This text book covers the common crop plants 
of the orchard, garden and field that are grown in the United 
States, and tropical and sub-tropical plants. 
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Phlox, A Rocky Mountain—K, Marriage 
adsurgens, 244; (RG) 
brittoni (RG) 
bryoides 
condensata 
douglasi, 142; 8. F. Hamblin 
from Oregon, Dwarf—S. F. Hamblin 
multiflora 
plants, Propagation of 
stolonifera, 244; (RG) 
subulata 
subulata atropurpurea (RG) 
Physostegia virginiana 
Pickman, Estate of Dudley L. 
Pimpernels, Experimenting with—O. W. Wood 
Pinkroot, The rare but showy—S. F. Hamblin 
Plant breeding for amateurs—H. M. Fox 
combinations, Practical—A. ©. C. ........... ‘ 
name test in Florida 
. 79, 120, 164, 180, 265, 
quarantine No. 37 up again 
sale, North Shore Garden Club 
terms often misunderstood 
Planting along Tennessee highways 
too close to walks or drives 
trees and shrubs early 
Platycodon grandiflorum precox giganteum 
Poems, A new book of gardening 
Polemonium richardsoni 
Polypodium vulgare 
Polystichum lemmoni 
Pool framed with gray foliage plants 
Pools for waterlilies, Inexpensive 
Poppies, Classifying Oriental 
Planting Oriental 
The newer and better (RG) 
Potatoes for seed, Tip ends of 
Potentilla farreri 
fruticosa 
purdomi .... 
Potentillas, Good shrubby—F. W. Campbell 
Pratt, Estate of Mr. and Mrs. Harold I......... 158, 208 
Preserving flowers in sand 
Primula edgeworthi—F. W. Boissevain 
obconica—J. G. Bacher 
Programs, Garden club—Mrs. F. Jones 
Pronounce plant names, The way to 
Prospect Park (Brooklyn, N. Y.), Planting in 
Protecting plants in Winter 
Protection for pedestrians 
Winter 
Prunus subhirtella autumnalis (RG) 
subhirtella pendula (RG) 
Pulmonaria arvernensis 
Pyracantha coccinea 
coccinea lalandi 


Quarantine conference in Washington 
Queer pranks of an odd plant—J. F,. Whitney 


Ragionieri, Award to Dr. Attilio 
Ragweed the cause of hay fever 
Ramondia, Unusual merits of—J. G. Esson 
Red spider on evergreens 
Restraint, a flower show asset 
Rhododendrons do not flower, Why 
How experts feed their—D. Lindsay 
Treatment of 
Rhubarb in the home garden 
Roadside improvement in Pennsylvania 
stand planting, Certificate for 
planting suggestions 
Rock fern, A rare western—E. H. English 
garden, Annuals for the 
garden, Blue in the 
garden bulbs in Virginia—T. F. Martin 
garden evergreens and shrubs 
garden flower, A yellow—R. M. Crocket 
garden of succulents—P. H. Moore 
garden, Mat plants for—F. W. Campbell 
garden societies 
gardens, Interest waning in 
gardens off the rocks, Keeping—F. A. Waugh ... 
pink for greenhouses, A good—J. Birkentall .... 
plants in small gardens—S. F. Hamblin 
plants, The thinning of 
Roland Medal awarded, Thomas 
Romneya coulteri 
Root crops, Harvesting and storing 
Rooting slips of bedding plants 
Rosa hugonis 
rouletti, 117; (RG) 
Rose Allen’s Fragrant Pillar 
Belvedere 
Birdie Blye 
Blaze, 71, 311; (RG) 
Bloomfield Courage 
books of the season 
Caledonia 
Catalonia 


experts say to amateurs, What 
Frau Karl Druschki (RG) 117; 159; (RG) .... 
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garden at Forth Worth (Tex.), Municipal 
Ghislaine de Feligonde ... 

Golden Climber 

Golden Dawn . 

Gruss an Ooburg .... 

Harmony .... 

Joanna Hill .... 

Jules Gaujard . 

Katherine Pechthold 

Konigin Luise 

Lady Forteviot 

Laure Soupert 

Leonard Barron, Medal awarded to 
Luis Brinas 

Margaret McGredy 

McGredy’s Scarlet 


Mevrouw G,. A. van Rossem 
Mme. Edouard Herriot 
Mme. Henri Queuille .. 
Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James 
Mrs. Beatty 

Mrs. Dunlop Best 

Mrs. J. D. Eisele 

Mrs. Pierre 8S. duPont 

New Dawn 

Ophelia, Parentage of (RG) 
Permanent Wave 

Prince Felix de Luxembourg 
Prosperity 

Radiance (RG) 

Rosa Druschki 

Rosella Sweet 

Scorcher 

Society, American 
Souvenir de J. B. Weibel 
Souvenir de Georges Pernet 
species and hybrids (RG) 
Sunshine 

Talisman 


White Ensign 

Roses (RG) 
In Autumn, Shrub—J. H. McFarland 
in gardens, Greenhouse (RG) .... 
Late Climbing—J. H. McFarland 
Pruning the climbing 
tested in an amateur’s garden, New— 

W. F. Dusseault 

tested this season, New—R. M. Hatton 
to bloom all Summer, Climbing 
Tremendous demand for 

Rule book, A flower show 


Salvia pitcheri 
Sand, Growing plants in 
Roses and carnations growing in pure (RG) .... 
Saponaria ocymoides 
Saxifrage, The Japanese rock—F. T. Allen 
Saxifrages in Summer and Winter—E. Grether 
Scabiosa graminifolia for rock gardens— 
8S. F. Hamblin 
with curled petals 
Schedule makers go wrong, When 
School, Annual home gardeners’ 
at Swarthmore, Annual lawn 
in Michigan, Judging 
Kentucky to have judging 
planned, Summer landscape 
Schools in Ohio, Flower show 
of judging 
Science and plant facts 
Scillas for many places, Useful varieties of 
Scott foundation, Arthur Hoyt . 
Seaforthia elegans (RG) 
Seasons indoors, The four—M. Delaplaine 
Sedum acre 
for ground cover in shade, A—O. T. Hilmers .... 
sarmentosum 
sexangulare 
spectabile 
Seed, Annual sowings of perennial 
packet, Looking into the—P. J. van Melle 
Seedlings, How to raise 
Seeds for Winter flowers, Sowing 
Saving perennial (RG) 
to sow under glass 
Selaginella in place of grass 
Shrubs, A new flower holder for 
A quartet of western—C. Purdy 
either new or rare, Trees and 
Mid-Summer blooming—J. H. McFarland 
Slides in direct color, Garden 
Snapdragon Newport Golden 
Snapdragons from seed 
Spirea henryi 
trichocarpa 
Spirewas, The newer—J. H. McFarland 
Sprays, Late Winter 
to protect evergreens, Oil—P. T. Barnes 
Springfield Garden Club yearbook 
Spruce gall aphids, Checking 
Squashes and pumpkins, Storing 
Staking the flower garden—M. I. Jardine .... 
Star-flower in pots, The Spring—R. M. Senior ..°* 
Still life pictures at Newport show 
Stock as an edging plant, Virginia—N. D. Merrell .. 40 
Stocks and lilies as companions—E. Williamson .... 10 
bloom, Making annual 
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Strawberries from seed, New kinds of 
in the home garden 
Strawflowers for Winter, Drying 
Styrax obassia .......... 
Sudbury Garden Club yearbook 
Sulphur in the garden 
Sweet peas early, Starting 
peas, Several new 
Sycamore trees in New Orleans (RG) 
Symphoricarpos chenaulti (RG) 
Syringa reflexa’s white form—E. A. Upton 


Tanakea radicans 

Taxus canadensis stricta 

Tender plants in a cold climate—F. Steele 
Tennessee highways, Planting along 
Tents, Growing flowers under 

Terrace problem, The sloping 


Teucrium chamedrys 
Thorne, Garden of Mrs. Chester 
Thorns in New Jersey, Fiery—T. A. Weston 
Thrips on iris, a new pest . 
Thymes, Four choice—T. O. Thomson 
Tithonia speciosa (RG) 
Tomatoes, The fertilizing of 
Torenia fournieri compacta 
Transplanting, Early Summer 
Tree contests in Iowa 
peonies of Professor Saunders (RG) 
peony, When grafting the—L. B. Northrop .... 
Trees and shrubs early, Planting 
and shrubs, either new or rare 
Fall planting of ornamental 
Tripterygium regeli 
Triteleia uniflora . 
Trumpet creepers, The 
Tulip chrysantha—S. S. Berry 
Mystery of the white—T. A. Weston 
Tulips at last, White Darwin—J. H. McFarland .... 
White and yellow Darwin—J. deGraaf 
Twinleaf in the garden—P. J. van Melle 
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Unemployment, A plan to aid 
Ursinia pulchra 


Variegation in plants, Causes of 
Vegetable garden, The 
gardens in Yonkers, N. Y. 
season, Prolonging the 
seeds, Testing 
What makes a prize 
Vegetables forced in the cellar 
in the home garden, Quality—W. Wheeler 
Verbascums in the home garden—F, A. Haner 
Verbena venosa as a bedding plant 
Cerise Queen 
Danneborg 
Spectrum Red 
Verbenas for color 
Veronica filiformis 
gentianoides 


Viburnum fragrans (RG) 
Village green, Preserving a beautiful 
Vine which clings to masonry, A—-M. R. Jacobs . 
Virginia, Garden tour in 

Rock garden bulbs in—T. F, Martin 
Vista, What is a garden without a—F.A. Waugh 289, 290 
Vitex macrophylla 290 


Walk, Making a new—M. L. Hellings 
Wall planting, An unusual—B. W. Churchill 
Washingtonia robusta (RG) 
Water for birds—F. S. Twining 
in the garden, Value of 
Waterlilies, A container for—M. R. Jacobs 
Inexpensive pools for 
in Winter, Protecting—L. L. Sprague 
Winter care of—J. Thompson 
Waterlily leaf, Under side of the Amazon (RG) 
Webster, Garden of Mr. and Mrs. E. 8. ........ 207, 212 
Weeds with a torch, Burning—W. Wheeler 
Wheeler awarded silver medal, Garden of Mrs. 
Andrew 
White in the garden—R. M. Carleton 
Medal! of Honor awarded, George Robert 
Wildflowers, Pioneering with 
Winter comes to the garden, When 
Wisterias, Training standard 
Wright, Richardson 


Yearbooks, Prizes for garden club 
submitted, Other interesting 
The six winning garden club 
Yew cuttings rooted in water—Mrs. W. F. Bevan . 








